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his preparations to go thither. The day of his departure was 
indeed at hand — not, however, for the healing springs, but for 
that Melancholy Shore on which his thoughts had so lately dwelt. 
On the 29th of May, 1874, Hamon breathed his last. He was 
fifty-three years of age. 

Few modern artists have led a life of richer productiveness, or 
have left behind them a more wide-spread fame. He is known in 
all lands, and all nations possess his works. He appealed to all 
lovers of Art by the ethereal ideality of his genius. The antique 
grace, the refinement, the purity that enveloped his compositions, 
seemed to raise them above the level of ordinary Nature. His art 
belonged not to earth, but to the poet-land. His visions were of 
forms fairer and more ethereal, of landscapes touched with dreamier 
beauty than are those of earth. He had no pupils, and he founded 
no school, for poetry is instinctive and cannot be taught. He has 
had numberless imitators, but not one of them, even among the 
most gifted, has been able to seize upon the soul, the personality of 
his genius, while copying the outward form of his works. 



It is a remarkable fact that very few of his pictures remain in 
France, and it is a striking commentary on the arts by which merit 
secures official recognition in that country, that the Luxembourg 
does not possess a single one of his works. For Hamon was 
totally unversed in those arts. He could not fawn and flatter, and 
give his time to painting the portraits of the mistresses of ministers. 
His simple, kindly nature was wholly unsuited to such intrigues. 
But his fame remains none the less, that the government of his na- 
tive land should have been thus remiss in acknowledging it. 

The personal character of Hamon was an extremely loveable 
one. He was generous to a fault, particularly to young and strug- 
gling artists. His own sufferings had taught him charity, instead 
of embittering him ; his own successes never effaced from his mem- 
ory his early trials. His purse was ever open, his hand ever 
stretched forth, to aid his suffering brethren. He met with much 
ingratitude, but also with much true friendship, and but little 
enmity. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



OBITUARY 



WILLIAM OLIVER STONE, M.A.— The American school 
of painters has lost one of its most distinguished members 
in the sudden death of this artist, which occurred at Newport, 
Rhode Island, where he was passing the summer, September 15th. 
There are very few cultivated people residing in our Eastern cities 
who are not familiar with the portrait-pictures of William Oliver 
Stone, and have admired their rich and graceful treatment, and by 
this class, as well as all who are interested in Art, the notice of his 
death will be received with regret. He was a native of the village 
of Derby, Connecticut, and studied his art with Nathaniel Joce- 
lyn, an esteemed portrait-painter of New Haven. At an early age 
his studies and sketches from life gave evidence of the genius which 
was so greatly developed in the later years of his career, and he 
was induced to remove his studio to New York as a wider field 
for the practice of his art. 

On his arrival in New York he was at once received in Art-circles 
as a rising man, and he began his life-work under the most flatter- 
ing auspices. He was soon after elected an Associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and in 1859 was made an Academician. 
From this time he was acknowledged to be one of the most able 
portrait-painters in the country, and particularly in Nevv York ; no 
collection was considered complete without having one or more of 
his heads in it. Mr. Stone was an admirable painter of women 
and children, and some of his pictures of that class have never 
been equalled in America. He occasionally painted a male head 
with great force and expression of character. Of the latter, his 
life-size portrait of the late James Gordon Bennett was a bold and 
highly-successful work. It was in the Academy Exhibition of 1874. 
Another striking head exhibited the same year was a portrait of 
Daniel Leroy. Mr. Stone's portraits of ladies and children, how- 
ever, showed him at his best, and in their handling he threw around 
them an expression of ideality which was artistic in the highest 
degree, and raised his art far above the level usually attained in 
portrait-pictures. One of his most refined and charmingly-painted 
heads of children was entered in the Academy'kxhibition of 1865, 
as ' Eddie,' the portrait of a boy. It was painted for Mr. Isaac 
Bell. In 1867 he exhibited a portrait of Mrs. J. C. Derby, which 
was conceded to be the best picture of the class in the exhibition 
of that year. His portrait of Mrs. Hoey, exhibited about the same 
time, was also a superb example of the Art. One of the last pic- 
tures sent from his easel was the portrait of a boy. The flesh-tints 
were of that peculiar transparent tone which belongs to youth and 
perfect health, and the general treatment of the head was tasteful 
as well as masterly in its way. Mr. Stone was a prolific painter, 
and one year sent nine portrait-pictures to the Academy Exhibi- 
tion. 

He passed most of his summers at Newport, and many of his 
best pictures were painted at that fashionable watering-place during 
the vacation season. At the time of his death he left several un- 
finished portraits in his Newport studio, of the society people who 



were passing the summer there. Mr. Stone occasionally painted 
ideal heads which were admirable in their way, but he rarely 
allowed them to be exhibited out of his studio. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union and Century Clubs, and was a constant contri- 
butor to the monthly Art exhibitions of the latter. In his personal 
appearance he was a noble specimen of the American gentleman, 
and his conversational powers made him a welcome guest in social 
circles. He was unmarried, and died in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. 

Horatio Stone. — Dr. Stone, as he was popularly called, 
the well-known sculptor, of Washington City, died at Carrara, 
Italy, early in September. He was a native of New England, 
and in early life studied medicine, and practised as a physician in 
New York for many years. In 1846, when in the latter city, he 
began to model in clay. He had previously written verses, but 
never acquired much fame as a poet. He showed considerable 
skill as a modeller in clay, however, and was encouraged to con- 
tinue the work. In 1848, or about that year, he. went to Washing- 
ton, and from that time devoted his whole attention to sculpture. 
During Dr. Stone's residence in Washington, and between the 
years 1850 and i860, he produced several life-size portrait-busts 
and statues of public men. His first works of this kind were a mar- 
ble statue of "Thomas Jefferson, and portrait-busts of Chief-Justice 
Taney and Senator Thomas H. Benton. He shortly afterwards 
executed marble statues of Mr. Benton and John Hancock. The 
latter is in the Senate-Chamber. In 1856 Dr. Stone visited Italy, 
and on his return home, a few years later, he executed several ideal 
heads and portrait-busts. One of his greatest efforts in sculpture 
was a design for a colossal statue of Professor Morse, but the 
work was never finished. In 1870, while on a visit to New York, he 
made a model for a statue ofv Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood. The last and most important workwhich 
engaged his attention was a model for the Farragut statue ordered 
by Congress, but he was an unsuccessful applicant for the commis- 
sion. Dr. Stone was very enthusiastic in his nature, and had he 
given his attention earlier to the study of his art under a compe- 
tent master, he might have achieved lasting fame. He was sixty- 
five years of age. 

George John Pinwell. — This artist died in London, in Sep- 
tember. He was born in that city, in 1842, and was graduated at 
the Hearthly School of Art. He first turned his attention to the 
creation of designs for book-illustrations, and in this specialty he 
showed remarkable facility and rare genius. In 1869 he was 
elected an Associate of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
and to the annual exhibitions of the institution was a constant con- 
tributor. His works were received with the warmest praise by the 
English people. In 1 87 1 Mr. Pinwell was elected a member of the 
society; but he had scarcely attained this distinction when his 
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health, which had long been in a somewhat precarious condition, 
declined so far that his contributions were irregular, and their 
quality became unequal. The AthencBWii, in a notice of his^eath, 
says : " A single picture would occasionally illustrate Pinwell's 
powers and faults ; one portion would be exquisitely beautiful, 
another part would be incomprehensibly slurred and weak ; one 
portion would defy artistic conventions, the next would exhibit 
nothing but conventions. A peculiar mode of dealing with the 
effect of light went far to vitiate not a few otherwise admirable 
works. Pinwell painted some of the most pathetic of modern pop- 
ular pictures, but we think he did too much to do all things well, 
and that the shortcomings of his art were in part due to lack of 
balance in his technical judgment as well as to need for severer 
training than it had been his lot to receive. A more stringently- 
trained student would probably not sin in the way in which he 
sometimes did, and, upon the whole, he never did quite justice to 
the genuine powers he possessed." Pinwell's most important 
works were his drawings for Dalziel's ' Wayside Posies," ' Jean 
Ingelow's Poems,' and Buchanan's ' Ballads of the Affections.' 

Alexandre Isidore Aug. Pils. — This eminent French artist 
died in September, at Douarnenez, Finistere. He was born in 
Paris, in 1813, and studied under Picot and at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. He won the Grand Prix in 1838, the subject of the co?icours 
being 'St.-Pierre guerissant les Boiteux a la Porte du Temple.' 
On returning from Rome, Pils exhibited several pictures of religious 
subjects ; at a later date he took to military subjects, especially with 
reference to the Crimean campaign of the French army, Having 
achieved considerable distinction by these works, the bold and vig- 
orous conception of which commanded attention, while their execu- 
tion did not belie the designs, M. Pils was elected to fill the seat of 
M. Picot in the Academic des Beaux- Arts, 1868. He had been 
appointed an officer of the Legion of Honour in the previous 
year. 

Jean Baptiste Carpeaux.— The famous French sculptor, 



Carpeaux, died in Paris, October 12th. He was born at Valen- 
ciennes, May 14, 1827, and went to Paris at an early age, where he 
began the study of his art under the direction of the sculptors 
Rude and Buret. During this period and up to 1854, when he car- 
ried off the prize of Rome, he won fourteen medals. 

In 1859 he produced his first statue, of a 'Fisher-Boy.' This 
work attracted great attention, and was noticeable for its entire de- 
parture from antique models and academic rules. His great group 
of ' Ugolino and his Children,' completed in 1863, was still more 
marked in its originality of treatment. It attracted the attention 
of the Director of the Fine Arts, and was purchased for the govern- 
ment ; and a bronze replica was placed in the garden of the Tuile- 
ries. Among his other statues produced about this time were a 
' Neapolitan Fisherman ' and an ideal figure of a ' Girl with a Shell' 
The former is in the gallery of Baron Rothschild, and the latter in 
the possession of the Duchess de Mouchy. 

In 1865 M. Carpeaux was commissioned to decorate, the Flora 
Pavilion of the Louvre. The design, in the form of a group, repre- 
sents imperial France as enlightening the world, and as the patron 
of agriculture and science. His latest work of importance, ' La 
Danse,' a sculptured group, was executed in 1869, for the fagade 
of the new opera-house in Paris. It was much censured as a vio- 
lation of the conventional rules of Art, by the followers of the 
academic schools, but highly praised, in return, for its singular pic- 
turesqueness. Its rare and original beauty, however, did not pro- 
tect it from the vandalism of some of his enemies, who sought to 
destroy its effect by smearing it with corrosive ink in the night of 
August 27, 1869. In addition to his statues and monumental 
works, M. Carpeaux executed a large number of portrait-busts, 
two of which were exhibited in the late Salon. He was awarded 
medals of the second class in 1859; medals of the first class in 
1863 and 1867; and decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour in 1866. During the past few years M. Carpeaux was a 
great sufferer from ill-health, which interfered greatly with his 
work. At his death, however, he undoubtedly stood in the front 
rank of the sculptors of France. 



NOTES. 



UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI.- The sessions of the 
School of Design of the University of Cincinnati began on the 
third Monday of September, and will be continued until the second 
Saturday of June next. The special aim of the school is not mere- 
ly the study of painting and sculpture, but also the improvement of 
the industrial arts, by affording to I he citizens of Cincinnati, and 
particularly to the operative classes, a thorough technical and scien- 
tific education in Art and Design, as apphed to manufactures. The 
course of instruction in this school is intended to continue four 
years. During the sessions of the school last season, six hundred 
and thirty-eight students were received and instructed in the seve- 
ral classes, of which three hundred and three were young men, and 
three hundred and thirty-five were young women. Of these, four 
hundred and seventy-three attended the drawing and designing 
classes, and one hundred and sixty-five the carving class. At pre- 
sent, in addition to the drawing classes, a new class in modelling in 
clay has been formed. Special studies in the higher branches of 
Art will be formed, as soon as the resources of the school will per- 
mit. They will include painting in oil, water-colours, and distemper ; 
decorative designs ; architecture, mechanical and scientific drawing ; 
wood-engraving, lithography, and engraving on metals. Gold and 
silver medals are awarded, for superior merit, at the close of each 
term. Instruction is free to residents of Cincinnati. The Faculty 
consists of Thomas S. Noble, teacher of drawing, and William H. 
Humphries, R. Russell Whittemore, and Mattie J. Keller, assist- 
ants ; Benn Pittman, teacher of wood-carving ; and Louis T. Re- 
bisso, teacher of modelling. 

Art in Baltimore.— Prof. D. A. Woodward, of the Maryland 
Institute School of Art, in Baltimore, has recently finished a life- 
size portrait of the late Johns Hopkins, of that city. The figure is 



represented standing, and the likeness is acknowledged to be very 
striking. Mr. Hopkins was an eminent merchant and philanthro- 
pist, and, at his death, bequeathed ten thousand dollars to the 
Maryland Institute School of Art, and a large plot of ground on 
which the buildings of the Johns Hopkins University are to be 
erected. 

New Paintings. — A new picture, by Merle, was recently placed 
on exhibition at the Goupil Gallery, and, like all of the works from 
the easel of this great French master, it excited considerable inte- 
rest. The subject, a large composition of six figures, is entitled 
' The Grandmother's Story,' and portrays a young mother and her 
pretty children, listening to the apparently earnest words which fall 
from the old woman's lips. Her hands are raised, as if to impart 
more animation to the story, and every little face grouped around 
her appears intently interesled in the story. The young mother 
sits on the left, with a naked baby in her lap, and the little one has 
its finger on its lip, and appears as anxious to catch the thread of 
the story as the older children in the group, A girl stands beside 
the mother, and rests confidingly against her shoulder, and two 
other giris stand in the background. The only boy in the group, 
a bright little fellow, is seated by the old lady. We have rarely 
seen a painting comprised of so many figures, in which the interest 
is so thoroughly concentrated ; and this excellent feature, combined 
with rich and harmonious colouring, renders the work one of the 
most noteworthy which has been exhibited in New York during the 
season. The subject is drawn from peasant-life, and is the more 
charming from its unconventional character. 

Mr. James M. Hart finished, in October, a large and impressive 
landscape picture of a hillside pasture-field, in the neighbourhood of 
Elizabethtown, on the border of the Adirondack region, in northern 



